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SOCIAL ASSIMILATION. 

PART II. ILLUSTRATIONS — CONCLUDED. 

IX. ASSIMILATION IN THE MODERN WORLD CONCLUDED. 

UNITED STATES — CONCLUDED. 

No view of American assimilation is complete without a 
consideration of the methods used in the amalgamation of the 
rest of the passive element in the population, the Chinese, 
the negroes, and the Indians. These factors in the popula- 
tion present themselves, not like the immigrants, as individuals, 
but as organized bodies in mass form. At the outset, there- 
fore, a difficulty confronts the United States which does not 
occur in the case of the immigrant. Space is left, however, for 
little more than the statement of the problem. 

I. Chinese. — First, as to the Chinese in the United States. 
Physically, the Chinese have shown great aptitude for living away 
from home. No climate seems able to baffle them. They thrive 
equally well in the tropical climate of Java and Sumatra and in 
the arctic regions of their own land. Economically, Chinese immi- 
grants have proved of great use to many peoples, especially in 
the development of new countries, on account of their ease of 
acclimatization, their industry, and their willingness to engage in 
hard and menial labor. Socially, however, the Chinese always 
make a class apart in whatever social group they enter. They 
constitute an element which does not readily assimilate with the 
other parts of the population. They are, therefore, a hindrance 
to the complete socialization of the group. Indeed, the Chinese 
may be regarded as practically non-assimilable with western 
races. The greatest barrier to their assimilation is, perhaps, to 
be found in the wonderful physical and social unity that exists 
among them. This unity in race, language, literature, laws, and 
structure of society has been solid for scores of generations, and 
the task of overcoming it through contact with western civiliza- 
tion seems hopeless. How far soever he may be from home, 
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the Chinaman always clings to his own land and hopes to go 
back, for the superstition that he must be buried in the sacred 
soil of China never leaves him. 

The Chinese immigration to California began after the dis- 
covery of gold. From 1848 to 1852 ten thousand came. 1 But 
the Chinaman was never welcomed to our shores. Though a 
great land was to be opened up, and though he was inoffensive 
and industrious, he was not wanted. Perhaps, indeed, from the 
very fact of his patience and industry he soon came to be hated 
by the native laborer. Consequently in the early days he was 
subject to all kinds of private and illegal persecution. Indeed, 
ever since his advent he has been systematically oppressed, 
illegally and legally, privately and publicly. He was first sub- 
jected to all sorts of abuse and insults from the rough miners. 
The murder, stoning, and mobbing of Chinamen went unnoticed. 
It was impossible for a Chinaman to secure justice from any 
court. Soon the California legislature took up the matter and 
passed acts against the Chinese, which were executed, though 
they were all afterward declared illegal by the supreme court 
of California. 2 Thus, in 1855, a tax of $55 was laid on every 
Chinese immigrant; and in 1858 an act was passed prohibiting 
any Mongolian from landing at any port or entering the state 
overland. In 1862 a capitation tax of #2.50 per month was laid 
on all Mongolians over eighteen years of age, except those 
engaged in the manufacture of tea, rice, sugar, and coffee. A 
mining tax was laid on the foreign miner, but enforced only 
against the Chinese, and a laundry ordinance was issued, plainly 
directed against them. It declared a license fee of $2 per quarter 
on all laundries using one-horse vehicles for delivery, $4 on all 
using two-horse vehicles, and $15 on all using none. The 
Chinese used none. 3 

Alarmed at the increasing numbers of the Chinese despite 
the persecutions, California at last appealed to Congress to pro- 
hibit Chinese immigration, and a congressional committee was 
appointed to investigate the matter of Chinese immigration. 

1 Mayo-Smith, Emigration and Immigration, p. 236. 

2 Ibid., p. 239. 3 Ibid., p. 240. 
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As a result of its labors, it presented to Congress the following 
arguments against Chinese immigration : first, there was danger 
of the white population becoming outnumbered by the Chinese ; 
second, they came here under contract, in other words, as 
coolies or a servile class ; third, they were subject to the juris- 
diction of organized companies which directed their move- 
ments, settled disputes among them, and even had power of 
life and death, which they exercised by assassination ; fourth, 
the Chinese cheap labor deprived white labor of employ- 
ment, lowered wages, and kept white immigrants from coming 
to the state ; fifth, the Chinese were loathsome in their habits, 
and the filth of their dwellings endangered the health of the 
city ; sixth, they were vile in their morals ; and, finally, they did 
not assimilate with the whites and never could become an 
integral and homogeneous part of the population. 1 These 
statements were far too sweeping, and this wholesale condem- 
nation of the Chinese was not upheld by proof. Yet, in conse- 
quence of this report of 1876, a bill was introduced in the House 
restricting the immigration of the Chinese to fifteen persons on 
any one vessel. It was passed by the House and Senate, but 
vetoed by President Hayes as violating the treaty of 1868 with 
China, a clause of which declared that " Chinese subjects visit- 
ing or residing in the United States shall enjoy the same privi- 
leges, immunities, and exemptions, in respect to travel or 
residence, as may there be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of 
the most favored nation." 2 So in 1880 a commission was sent 
to China to modify the treaty of 1868. The new treaty of 1 8 80 
declares : " The government of the United States may regulate, 
limit, or suspend such [the Chinese] coming or residence, but 
may not absolutely prohibit it." 3 It was agreed that this limi- 
tation or suspension should apply to Chinese laborers only, 
other classes being exempt. The next legislation on the Chi- 
nese question came in 1882, when Congress, by an act of May 
6, suspended the immigration of Chinese laborers for ten years. 

t Jiitf., pp. 242, 243. 

*From Article VII, Burlingame Treaty of 1868. 

3 Mayo-Smith, op. tit., p. 254. 
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This act also forbade the naturalization of Chinese by any fed- 
eral or state court. 1 Finally, the immigration of the Chinese 
laborer was absolutely forbidden, and the Exclusion Bill pro- 
hibited the return to the United States of any Chinese laborer. 
If he leaves, he cannot come back. 2 

Though our treatment of the Chinese has been far from just, 
it can scarcely be said that it has not been expedient. Unre- 
stricted immigration of the Chinese would mean either the estab- 
lishment of a servile class in our midst, which is against our prin- 
ciples, or inevitable race wars when the numbers became sufficient. 
"Even Seward, the zealous defender of the Chinese, acknowl- 
edges that, if there were danger from their coming en masse, it 
would be well to protect ourselves." 3 For the Chinese do not 
assimilate with the whites. There is no potential resemblance 
— no consciousness of kind — between the two peoples. Hence, 
sympathy and likemindedness are impossible. Western civiliza- 
tion makes little impression on the Chinese, for he has no sense 
of inferiority, and, consequently, no desire to imitate the life 
about him. Race-consciousness is so strong among the Chinese, 
tradition and custom are so binding upon them, that they have 
no appreciation of a life different from that to which they have 
been accustomed. Here is an instance in which race-conscious- 
ness is so intense as to prevent all assimilation. There is no 
doubt that immigration to the United States should be restricted 
in the case of non-assimilable elements — elements whose racial 
point of view is so utterly different from ours that our civiliza- 
tion has no effect on them, or elements whose class point of 
view is so far inferior to ours that they remain dead to our influ- 
ences. Cases in point are the Chinese, on the one hand, and the 
French-Canadians and the Italians, on the other. 

2. Negroes. — There are various views as to the ultimate 
assimilation of the negro in America. His partial assimilation 
is, however, already an accomplished fact. The negro does not 

'Ibid, pp. 255, 256. 

''Ibid., pp. 260-62. The Geary Act, May 5, 1892, extended for ten years all 
prior exclusive laws. 

3 Ibid., p. 249. 
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present the difficulty of inherited traditions antagonistic to our 
institutions, for, unlike the Chinese who feels the consciousness 
of a (to him) superior civilization, the negro possesses no trans- 
mitted culture of his own to act as a barrier to the adoption of 
a new life. Nor is there the obstacle of a foreign language. 
The negro already has our language and the idea of our civiliza- 
tion. In the case of the Chinese the material is rigid, fixed, set 
in a definite shape, hence hard to mold ; but with the negro it is 
unformed, plastic, and easily molded. It is easier to form than 
to transform. The negro possesses great adaptability and imi- 
tativeness and patience. All these traits make him open to sug- 
gestion and render it easy for him to adopt the life, customs, and 
habits of those about him. The main assimilative influence 
brought to bear upon the negro is education. This will, in the 
long run, add to the liberty which the negro already possesses to 
engage in the same occupations as the whites, the ability to do 
so, without which the liberty is but a paper privilege. Surely 
the response of the negro to educative appeals since the war is 
encouraging. The illiteracy among the negroes today is less 
than it is among the Spaniards, who have enjoyed centuries of 
freedom and civilization. Since the negro has been free he has 
reduced his illiteracy 45 per cent. Note the following statistics : 
negro children in the public schools number 1,500,000; stu- 
dents in higher institutions, 40,000 ; teachers, 30,000 ; students 
learning trades, 20,000 ; students pursuing classical courses, 
1,200; negro graduates, 17,000; there are 156 negro institutions 
of higher learning ; 500 negro doctors ; 300 books written by 
negroes ; 250 negro lawyers ; 3 negro banks; 3 negro magazines ; 
400 negro newspapers. The negro has raised for his own edu- 
cation since the war gio.ooo.ooo. 1 

The main obstacles to the negro's assimilation are to be found 
in his inferior capacity, in his segregation, and in the strong 
racial sentiment against him. Most of the negroes are massed 
in the southern states. The greater part of the 7,470,040 blacks 
in the United States is found in the old slave states. 2 In South 

1 W. H. Councill, "The Future of the Negro," Forum, July, 1899. 
3 Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Sociology, p. 297 (eleventh census). 
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Carolina and Mississippi the colored element is more than one- 
half the population ; in Louisiana it is just one-half ; and in 
Georgia, Florida, and Alabama it ranges from 42 per cent, to 46 
per cent. 1 This massing lessens the numbers of points of con- 
tact with the whites, encourages custom-imitation, and reduces 
American influence to the minimum. Consequently the assimi- 
lation is retarded. This segregation in the South is due mainly 
to traditional and physical preference, but it is intensified, no 
doubt, by the racial antagonism of the whites to the blacks. 
This antipathy tends, too, to erect another barrier to assimilation 
in the form of a counter-antipathy. By nature the blacks have 
little race-consciousness and yield readily to American influence. 
But the attitude of the whites toward them is tending to create 
an artificial race-consciousness which will strengthen as their 
education increases, and may prove a serious obstacle to assimi- 
lation. The exclusion of the negro from desirable social, 
business, and political positions offers another hindrance to 
assimilation. Equal opportunity is granted him by law, but 
public opinion debars him from occupying prominent positions, 
even though he were as well fitted for the place as his white 
competitor, which is of course rarely the case. How can the 
negro be expected to progress rapidly when he is prevented, 
sometimes forcibly, from taking part in the higher social and intel- 
lectual life ? Perhaps, when he is as well equipped for entrance 
into the field of society, business, or politics as is the white 
man, the privilege of intercourse will not be denied him, and he 
may yet be able to achieve recognition. 

But a few of the diverse opinions which exist as to the 
problem of negro assimilation can be cited. Says Mayo-Smith : 

The negroes are by birth and race and previous condition of servitude 
incapable of representing the full American capacity for political and social 
life. They have neither the traditions of political life nor practical experi- 
ence in self-government. The presence of this numerous body of people, who 
will never fully amalgamate with the white population, will always be a 
problem for us. The tendency will be for them to remain in a position of 
inferiority, unable fully to meet the demands on their intelligence and virtue 
which our system of political liberty and equality makes We cannot 

*ffid., p. 298. 
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escape the difficulty, and it is only fair to say that they have displayed a 
docility and good nature since their emancipation which have made them a 
comparatively harmless, if not progressive and desirable, element in our 
national life. 1 

But does the past always guarantee the future ? Do not 
changing conditions modify results ? Is it not true that the 
reaction of the negro to American life is and will be different 
under a condition of freedom from what it was under that of 
servitude ? Mr. Curry, in the Popular Science Monthly for June, 
1899, declares that the Caucasian and the negro are unassimi- 
lable and immiscible without rapid degeneration. The negro has 
no past but that of savagery, superstition, and ignorance, he 
tells us ; and he intimates that there can be nothing but a similar 
future ahead for him. 2 This again is a judgment of the future 
by the past, irrespective of varying conditions. Mr. Curry 
takes, in the main, a materialistic view, placing assimilation on 
the physical basis of intermarriage. But assimilation, in the 
highest sense, is an intellectual rather than a physiological 
process. Senator Eustis says that the negro's "total want of 
possible assimilation produces antipathy, quasi-hostility between 
the two races, north as well as south, whose manifestation both 
races regard as incidents of a struggle for supremacy and domi- 
nation.'^ But perhaps the most pessimistic view of all is 
expressed by Mr. W. H. Councill, in the July, 1899, Forum.* 
Assimilation is out of the question, he tells us, for the more 
educated the negro becomes, the less he wishes to mix with the 
whites and the stronger becomes his race-pride. This might be 
the case if the antipathy of the whites toward the negroes 
increased, or even remained the same, as the negro becomes 
better and better educated. But this is not so, for as intelli- 
gence spreads among the negroes, as education raises them to 
the level of the whites, the antipathy of the whites for the blacks 

1 Mayo-Smith, Emigration and Immigration, pp. 64, 65. 

2 J. L. M. Curry, "The Negro Question," Popular Science Monthly, June, 1899. 

s Quoted by G. W. Cable, " A Simpler Southern Question," Forum, Vol. VI, 
p. 392. 

••Councill, "The Future of the Negro," Forum, July, 1899. 
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diminishes. All the negro desires is to be met half way. Mr. 
Councill also seems to imply the fact that without intermarriage 
assimilation cannot take place. There are but three possible 
solutions to the negro question, he declares : first, complete sur- 
render of racial pride and ambition ; second, absorption by the 
very worst element of the whites ; and, third, voluntary or involun- 
tary deportation. He even prophesies that, in spite of the fact 
that there will be no laws passed oppressing the negro, and that 
he will not be forcibly expelled from America, yet he will go. 
His racial pride and desire to redeem Africa will send him there. 
Certainly this is an extreme view of the question. 

But antidotes to this gloomy outlook for the negro are given 
by other writers. "The negro is plastic," says Giddings, "he 
yields easily to environing influences. Deprived of the support 
of stronger races, he still relapses into savagery, but kept in 
contact with the whites, he readily takes the external impress of 
civilization, and there is reason to hope that he will yet acquire 
a measure of its spirit." 1 Bryce is even more hopeful: 

Although there is no mixture of blood by intermarriage, there seems to 
be but slight ill-feeling between the races, slight disposition on the part of 
the whites to oppress, or on that of the negroes to combine against their 
former masters The South has changed, is changing, and must con- 
tinue to change in so many regards that it would be rash to conjecture the 
attitude of the colored population forty years hence, when a generation 
accustomed to freedom and most generally instructed — for at present more 
than one-half the colored population of school age are not in school, and only 
about one-tenth of the adults can read a newspaper with ease — has come to 
maturity. All that can be said is that at present thoughtful observers in the 
South seem to feel little anxiety, and expect that for many years to come the 
negroes, naturally a good-natured and easy-going race, will be content with 
the position of an inferior caste, doing the hard work, and especially the field 
work, of the country, but becoming gradually permeated by American habits 
and ideas, and sending up into the higher walks of life a slowly increasing 
number of their ablest members. 2 

Mr. T. J. Morgan is quite optimistic on the subject, and he 
speaks a few years later than Mr. Giddings or Mr. Bryce. He 
finds great encouragement and hope in the fact of the progress 

1 Giddings, Principles, p. 327. 

3 Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Vol. II, p. 724. 
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of the negro in the last thirty-five years, in spite of the handi- 
capping of ignorance and previous condition of servitude. 1 
Even compared with the whites, the negro makes a good show- 
ing. Of the farms owned by the negroes 89 per cent, are 
unincumbered, while of those belonging to the whites only 71 
per cent, are free from debt. Forty-one per cent, of all negroes 
are engaged in gainful pursuits, whereas only 36 per cent, of the 
whites are so employed. Reports show that the negro makes a 
better soldier than the white man." Mr. Morgan tells us that 
the interests of the blacks are identical with those of the whites, 
and he insists that when education fits the negro to meet the 
white man on his own ground much of the " negrophobia " so 
prevalent now will disappear. 

A solid basis for an optimistic view is certainly furnished by 
what the negro is doing for himself. The great work of Tus- 
kegee which has made the name of Mr. Booker T. Washington 
famous cannot be overstimated. The following extracts, taken 
from the set of declarations adopted at the last annual Tuske- 
gee Negro Conference, held February 20 and 21, 190 1, show 
some of the results and aims of this work : 

1. We have reached the tenth annual session of the Tuskegee Negro 
Conference. During all these years, since the conference was started, we 
have clung steadily to its original purpose, viz., to encourage the buying of 
land, getting rid of the one-room cabin and the abuse of the mortgage sys- 
tem, the raising of food supplies, building better schoolhouses, the lengthen- 
ing of the school term and the securing of better teachers and preachers, 
the doing away with sectarian prejudice, the improvement of the moral con- 
dition of the masses, and the encouragement of friendly relations between 
the races. In all these particulars we are convinced, from careful investi- 
gation, that substantial progress is constantly being made by the masses 
throughout the South. 

2. We would urge our people not to become discouraged while the race 
is passing from what was largely a political basis to an economic one, as a 
foundation for citizenship. 

3. We urge, since the country school is the backbone of the intelligence 
of the masses, that no effort be spared to increase its efficiency. Any injury 
to the country school brings discontent to the people and leads them to move 
to the cities. 

"Morgan, The Negro in America, etc., p. 158. 

a Councill, "The Future of the Negro," Forum, July, 1899. 
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4. Statistics show that crime, as a rule, is not committed by those who 
have received literary, moral, and industrial training. 

5. Regardless of how others may act, we urge upon our race a rigid 
observance of the law of the land, and that we bear in mind that lawless- 
ness begets crime, and hardens and deadens, not only the conscience of the 
lawbreaker, but also the conscience of the community. 

6. The rapid rise in the price of land throughout the South makes it 
doubly important that we do not delay buying homes, and the increased 
demand for skilled workmen of every kind makes it necessary that a larger 
proportion of our young people prepare themselves for trades and domestic 
employment before they are crowded out of these occupations. 

7. Community and county fairs, as well as local conferences and farmers' 
institutes, should be organized as rapidly and widely as possible. 

8. We call the attention of our women especially to the wealth there is 
for them in the garden, the cow, the pig, and the poultry yard. 

9. We note with pleasure that landlords are building better houses for 
their tenants. We feel sure that all such improvements are a paying invest- 
ment from every point of view. 

While assimilation through intermarriage is not likely to 
occur at present, and while it is doubtful whether the attempt 
to assimilate the negro through this means would be successful 
on account of the great racial differences between the Caucasian 
and the black, the social environment has already accomplished 
much, and will work more and more toward the assimilation of 
the negro. Doubtless, too, when, as Mr. Morgan suggests, the 
negro shall be able to meet the white man in every field his 
intellectual equal, race-prejudice will disappear, and approximate 
assimilation will be the result. 1 

3. Indians. — Until about twenty-five years ago no true effort 
had been made by the United States to assimilate the Indian. 
The policy of the early settlers in America toward the Indian 
was that of extermination or exploitation. Little attempt was 
made in colonial times to civilize or educate the red man. To 
the colonist the Indian was a barbarian and an infidel, and his 
attitude was from the first wholly unsympathetic. In trade the 
Indian has always been the prey of the white man. At first 
valuable furs were traded for mere trinkets and — liquors. The 
Indian soon developed such a passion for "strong waters" that 

1 Morgan, op. cit., p. 175. 
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the sale of intoxicating drinks to the Indian was prohibited by 
law. But it was too late. The seeds of ruin had been sown. 
The liquor law has constantly been evaded and the Indian has 
had his firewater. Thus the first contact of the red man with 
civilization tended to degrade rather than to elevate him. 

With the birth of the nation came a slight change in policy. 
The Indians were made to give up much of their land without 
pay and to segregate in certain parts of the United States. Com- 
mercial and other intercourse with the Indians was to be accom- 
plished through treaties. Washington advised the laissez-faire 
doctrine in regard to the Indian. His advice was wise for the 
time, for there were many more important questions calling for 
attention then than the Indian problem. During the greater 
part of the nineteenth century the United States has played the 
part of guardian to her ward, the Indian, whom she has consid- 
ered weak and incapable of self-support. The natural result of 
this policy has been the degeneration of the red man. Happily 
the United States awoke to the realization of this fact some 
twenty -five years ago, and since then she has been making efforts 
to civilize and assimilate the Indian. The aim of the govern- 
ment is now to kindle in the Indian the desire for civilization, 
and then to make that civilization as easy of adoption as pos- 
sible. The facts of today certainly give us some ground for 
encouragement. 

The first Indian appropriation by Congress was made in 1877. 
It was #20,000. Now a large yearly appropriation is made 
($2,638,390 in 1899). At present there are in the United States 
148 boarding schools and 295 day schools, educating 24,004 
Indian children. The purpose of the schools is to give an 
industrial education which will fit the Indian for his economic 
struggle in life. Efforts are made not only to educate the chil- 
dren, but the work includes adults, too, and invades the home. 1 
The Severalty Act 2 gave homesteads of 160 acres to the heads 

' H. L. Dawes, " Have We Failed with the Indian ? " Atlantic Monthly, August, 
1899. 

•In 1891 the Dawes Act of 1887 was modified to give each Indian of any age or 
sex eighty acres, making no distinction as to heads of families. 
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of Indian families, inalienable and untaxable for twenty-five 
years. They cannot part with them for twenty-five years with- 
out the consent of Congress. This act gives to the Indians the 
rights, privileges, and immunities of American citizens, the rights 
of American courts, and the protection of American laws. Any 
Indian, if he prefers not to be a farmer, may become a citizen of 
any part of the United States and practice any trade or profes- 
sion by giving up tribal life and adopting civilized habits. 
Fifty-five thousand four hundred and sixty-seven Indians have 
taken their allotments ; 30,000 hold complete patents to their 
homes; more than 15,000 are the heads of families. Every 
adult landholder has full rights at the polls and in the courts. 1 
Much missionary work is also being done by the churches for 
uplifting the Indian. Bishop Hare, who is engaged in the work 
in Dakota, reports twelve Indian clergymen, and more than fifty 
deacons and catechists, engaged in missionary work among the 
Sioux. Of 33,000 Sioux, 8,ooo are church members. Presby- 
terians in other parts of the United States report 5,000 
church members and 4,000 Sunday schools that gave one year 
$2,600 for missions and $3,400 toward their own support. 2 All 
this means, not only the adoption of Christianity by these 
Indians, but also the adoption of American civilization and 
citizenship. 

The United States, therefore, is now employing the same 
method in assimilating the Indian that she uses in the assimila- 
tion of the immigrant. Her chief agents here, as there, are edu- 
cation and the suffrage, and the response of the Indian has cer- 
tainly been encouraging. Since the adoption of this new Indian 
policy, Indian wars have ceased, and the character of the Indian 
himself is undergoing a change. His life is beginning to be 
dominated by the motives of pride and ambition as he learns to 
appreciate American citizenship. As he adopts American ideals 
and standards, intermarriage with the whites becomes more and 
more frequent. It is not unlikely that a remnant of the Indian 
races may, by becoming assimilated, fit themselves to survive in 
open competition with the whites. 

1 H. L. Dawes, op. cit. *Ibid. 
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